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in their dispute when he begins to report it ; and 
so Keason says to her opponent : 

" Quenam te presumptio facit disputare 
contra naturalia?" etc. 

In the Rhythmus the corresponding remark with 
which Arrius opens the discussion is wholly 
inapropos : 

" Quas laudatis nuptiae quenam sunt aut quare ? 
Contra naturalia vultis disputare," etc 

They have indeed been praising the nuptials but 
they have not been disputing. In adapting the 
stanza to a new context the writer of the Rhyth- 
mus was forced by the rime to keep this one 
meaningless word. The evidence furnished by 
the other passages is slighter but hardly less con- 
clusive. The line "Fides ad hec (ergo) retulit 
paulisper commota," for example, has a very 
definite meaning in the Dyalogus, for the author 
has previously described her calmness ; in the 
Rhythmus it is not particularly significant. The 
change to the imperative in the third line of the 
same stanza interrupts the course of the thought. 
The verb predicare ("assert," "affirm"), in the 
first and second stanzas quoted above, is more 
natural in the Dyalogus than in the Rhythmus, 
for in the latter poem the event referred to has 
not yet taken place, and we should naturally 
expect predieere ( ' ' predict " ) . 

If, then, it is reasonably certain that the bor- 
rowing is on the side of the author of the Rhyth- 
mus, we may, I think, assume that the idea of 
employing the reason-faith motive in the allegory 
was first suggested to him by the Dyalogus. I 
am prepared to go further and say that the form 
of the "Scheirer Ehythmus" as a whole was 
largely determined by Philippe de Greve's debate. 
So far as I know, the Rhythmus is the only ver- 
sion of the allegory written in this measure. It 
is to be noted also that by using only Justice and 
Mercy instead of all four of the Daughters of God 
and by condensing the introductory narrative into 
a single stanza, the author has brought the poem 
nearer to a disputation than the versions of this 
allegory usually are. Both the choice of measure 
and this tendency to reduce the elaborate allegory 
to a mere dispute might perhaps be attributed to 
the influence of the debate in general, but, as we 
have seen, the author of the Rhythmus had a par- 



ticular debate very freshly in mind when he 
composed his poem, and it is natural to think of 
this as his chief model. 
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ONE OF THE SOURCES OF THE 
QUEEN OF CORINTH. 

That the Gesta Romanorum was known to the 
Elizabethans is attested by the fact that there 
are several allusions to it in the plays of the 
period. It has not, however, been pointed out 
that Fletcher, Massinger, and Field are indebted 
to one of the tales for the denouement of the 
Queen of Corinth. I have appended Wynkyn de 
Worde's version of the tale (E. E. T. S. : Extra 
Series 33, p. 440) and enough of Act v, sc. 4 of 
the Queen of Corinth to reveal the indebtedness. 

"In Rome dwelled somtyme a myghty Em- 
perour and a wyse, named Edfenne / the whiche 
ordeyned for lawe, y* who somever rauysshed a 
mayde, sholde be at her wyll / whether she wolde 
put hym to deth, or that she -wolde have hym to 
her husbande. It befelle after on a daye, that a 
man rauyshed upon a nyght two maydens / the 
first damoysell desyred that he sholde dye, & the 
seconde desyred weddynge. The rauyssher was 
taken, and ledde before the luge, that sholde 
satysfye bothe these damoysels thrughe his wys- 
dome and ryghtfulnesse. The fyrst mayde ever 
desyred the dethe, accordynge to the law. And 
than sayd the seconde, ' ' And I desyre hym for to 
be my husbande / for lyke wyse as thou haste the 
lawe for the / in lyke wyse I have it for me. And 
neuerthelesse my petycion is more and better than 
yours, for it is more charytable / therfore me 
thynketh in my reason, that the Iustyce sholde 
gyue sentence with me." Than y e Iustyce un- 
derstandynge the grete mercy of the seconde 
mayden, aue Iugement, that he sholde wedde 
her ; and soo it was done." 

"Queen. . . . Read the law. 

Clerk (Reading). Lycurgus the nineteenth 
against rapes : It is provided, and publicly 
enacted and confirmed, That any man of what 
degree soever, offering violence to the chastity of 
a virgin shall, ipso facto, be liable to her accusa- 
tion, and according to the said law be censured ; 
ever provided, that it shall be in the choice of the 
said virgin so abused, either to compel the offen- 
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der to marry her without a dower, if so she will 
be satisfied, or demanding his head for the offence, 
to have that accordingly performed. 

Queen. You hear this : what do you de- 
mand ? 
Merione. The benefit 

The law allows me. 
Beliea. For the injury 

Done to mine honour, I require his 
head. 
Merione. I likewise have an eye upon mine 
honour ; 
But knowing that his death cannot 

restore it, 
I ask him for my husband. 
Beliea. I was ravish' d 

And will have justice. 
Merione. I was ravish' d too ; 

I kneel for mercy. 
Beliea. I demand but what 
The law allows me. 
Merione. That which I desire 

Is by the same law warranted." 

The extract given above suffices to show the 
indebtedness but it does not indicate the amplifi- 
cations made by the Elizabethan adapters. The 
contention of the two women is in the play 
expanded considerably and a few modifications 
are made which in some ways intensify the 
dramatic effect. In the first place, the queen who 
sits in judgment is made the mother of the 
offender. Then an element of suspense is added 
in that the royal culprit is condemned to death. 
This sentence is, however, in turn revoked when 
it is shown that the contention of the two ladies 
was feigned, that only Merione has suffered viola- 
tion, and that the bloody demand of Beliza was 
actuated by the hope that the offender might thus 
be brought to repent. 

Heebebt F. Schwabz. 
Columbia University. 



ON THE TEXT OF THE PBOSE POR- 
TION OF THE 'PARIS PSALTER' 

Under the title here employed a Mr. J. H. G. 

Grattan has contributed an article to the last num- 
ber of The Modern Language Review (January, 
1909). This new contributor has unfortunately 



introduced himself to his colleagues as one who 
by temperament is disposed to convert disappoint- 
ment into grievance, and to betray personal annoy- 
ance in connection with matters of impersonal 
science. Such a disposition of mind is, however, 
usually allowed to pass without severe censure. 
Culpability sets in with the steps that are some- 
times taken next in retaliation of the imagined 
offence ; of this there cannot be the least doubt 
when those steps are somewhat oblique. 

The editors of the recent edition of The West- 
Saxon Psalms 1 are glad to acknowledge indebted- 
ness to Mr. Grattan for several corrections of their 
text and for further suggestions that will be duly 
considered. It is an advantage to have the bene- 
fit of Mr. Grattan' s scrutiny of the mb., for even 
the slightest gain in accuracy is desirable. Thus, 
he reports the MS. reading ge, x, 1 (overlooked 
by Thorpe, Tanger, and Bright), and mcegen, 
xxxi, 3 (for mcegn of the printed texts ; also 
overlooked by Tanger); and he properly calls 
attention to the reading noticed by Tanger at xx, 
4, and improperly comments thus: "Th. by an 
oversight has omitted fie, and Br. again reprints 
him faithfully." This exhausts Mr. Grattan' s 
list of readings in which the new text misrepre- 
sents the ms. It looks like an act of sympathy 
for human frailty when Mr. Grattan himself 
contributes an error. He reports that "the ini- 
tials are lacking in both cases " of py and pa at 
xn, 5. My collocation marks with special dis- 
tinctness a rubricated initial for the second word. 

In the larger number of Mr. Grattan notes he 
suggests emendations of the text. Several of these 
will, I am sure, be accepted, and others deserve 
careful consideration. He is, however, in error, 
as I think, in accepting Thorpe's him at xxxiv, 
13. I construe hi (referring to heora) as object 
of sende : ' for the judge to whom {fie . . . to) I 
offered (sende) them ( hi) would not receive them ' 
(heora, referring to gebedo). 

As to xxiii, 9, I should now retain the Ms. 
reading eow ge, and attribute the variation from 

1 The West-Saxon Psalms, being the Prose Portion, or the 
'First Fifty,' of the so-called Paris Psalter. Edited from the 
Manuscript, with an Introduction and an Appendix. [Ad- 
vanced edition, without the Introduction.] By James 
Wilson Bright and Robert Lee Kamsay. Boston and 
London : D. C. Heath & Co., 1907. 



